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sight or otherwise is hardly worth acquiring unless it 
becomes the means of understanding the writer's 
thought. This granted, we may consider the part 
which imagination must play in the process. Some- 
where in the passage will come an x — a word that the 
reader does not know, and cannot derive. Its form 
will show where it must be fitted in, but as a word it 
is an unknown quantity. Here imagination comes to 
the rescue, but not in the form of wild guessing. As 
science has posited the ether to explain phenomena 
inexplicable without it, so the mind which has grasped 
the context can create for itself something which shall 
connect the continents of thought on either side, and, 
so to speak, 'satisfy the equation'. I think the process 
is scientific; I am sure it is a truly intellectual process; 
and it seems to me that the teacher who can develop 
in his pupils sufficient mental voltage to produce a 
spark which can leap across the gap at such a point 
has given them his utmost gift — the gift of mental 
power founded on ordered knowledge. 

The Loomis Institute, J- E. BARSS 

Windsor, Connecticut 



THE SINON EPISODE IN VERGIL 

The part played by Sinon in the story of the fall of 
Troy no doubt received attention among the early 
Greek writers. The cleverness of his strategy in 
persuading the Trojans to take the Wooden Horse into 
their city would be as attractive to the Greek writers 
as the manifold strategies of the crafty Ulysses. Sopho- 
cles wrote a play called Sinon, of which only the merest 
fragments have survived, so that we have no clue as to 
the way in which he developed the plot and character. 
But it is only reasonable to suppose that he made the 
story entirely creditable to Sinon and the Greeks. 
While we need not insist on the distinction, as a rule 
the Greeks saw nothing unworthy in cunning and 
strategy, whereas the Romans preferred open warfare 
as being the more honorable. Because of this difference, 
we may believe that Vergil took no more than the 
outline of the story from the Greeks, and gave it a 
development more in harmony with the Roman 
attitude. He uses Sinon as an example of the Greek 
type: accipe nunc Danaum insidias, et crimine ab uno 
disce omnis. This represents Vergil's point of de- 
parture, with which the remainder of the episode must 
correspond, and it is at the farthest remove from what 
the Greeks must have adopted. Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
writing four centuries after Vergil, says nothing that 
detracts from Sinon 's character, but by implication 
praises him (12.388): 'For a brave man's part is to 
endure to the uttermost'. The Greek Tryphiodorus, 
writing in the fifth century A. D., shows signs of 
familiarity with Vergil's account; yet he says nothing 
that might be considered derogatory to Sinon 's charac- 
ter. Indeed, he applies to him the Homeric line 
(stereotyped, to be sure), 'And taking courage the 
crafty hero answered him'. Vergil nowhere suggests 
that Sinon is a hero. 

Aside from the general aversion felt by the Romans 
toward this trait of Greek character, another circum- 



stance determined Vergil's treatment of the episode. 
The poet must justify the surrender of Troy and the 
flight of Aeneas, or his story will suffer. His hero 
may not be overcome in open, direct assault, but it is 
not to his dishonor if he falls before the cunning wiles 
of his opponent. His readiness to believe the story of 
an apparently helpless foe and to lend him aid may 
really add to his credit. We see in Book 3 that the 
Trojans receive their Greek foe Achaemenides. So, 
in Book 2, Aeneas and his Trojans are completely 
justified, for, through the snares and the cunning of 
perjured Sinon, through his tricks and feigned tears, 
they were captured whom not Tydides, nor Larisaean 
Achilles, nor ten years and a thousand ships could 
subdue. Herein the larger purpose of the episode is 
clearly manifested. 

The success of this larger purpose depends upon the 
art which Vergil employs in developing the incident. 
It is at this point that the poet has shown a skill which 
seems to the writer to have been inadequately recog- 
nized. 

The entire episode is included within 142 lines, of 
which in lines comprise the speeches of Sinon. So 
wc may rightly regard the effort of the poet as orator- 
ical rather than dramatic. Early writers probably 
found the mutilation of Sinon, as copied by Quintus 
Smyrnaeus and Tryphiodorus, more suitable for a 
dramatic exhibition, but Vergil, following his oratorical 
inclinations, omitted this feature. The skill with 
which Vergil has worked out the Sinon incident sug- 
gests that he had some familiarity with the oratory of 
the Roman Forum, though it is not necessary to 
believe, as some have done, that he had any particular 
person in mind in this and other incidents, as Cicero, 
for example, back of his Drances in Book 1 1 . 

Sinon really makes four speeches, and in this fact 
the poet has shown his skill. A single speech of in 
lines would have proved too tedious for his listeners 
and would probably have failed in its purpose. Each 
speech has a fitting close. The first, which consists 
of but four lines, is hardly more than a prolonged wail. 
The psychological effect of the last line, Dardanidae 
infensi poenas cum sanguine poscunt, very naturally 
delays for the Trojans what Sinon professed to believe 
they would do. The effect is immediate and the 
Trojans' minds are turned and all violence is checked. 
The next speech, consisting of 29 lines, ends still more 
skilfully : iam dudum sumite poenas : hoc Ithacus velit 
et magno mercentur Atridae. Vergil shows "keen 
perception of human nature, which perversely refuses 
to do what one's enemies would like to have done. 
The ending of the third speech, consisting of 37 
lines, is exactly opposite to that of the second. For in 
the one case Sinon bids the Trojans inflict the punish- 
ment, while in the other he asks them to spare him. 
If these two endings had been reversed, the result 
would have been far less happy. Sinon did not plead 
for his life until he was sure of his ground. The 
fourth speech, of 41 lines, brings the climax. He has 
succeeded in carrying his listeners with ,him, and his 
final words suggest that which lies nearest their heart, 
namely, the waging of an offensive war on Greece. 
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We shall now look more closely at the various modes 
of appeal employed by the poet. The disarming of 
suspicion must necessarily come near the first of his 
endeavors. The general situation helps him in reach- 
ing this aim. The Greeks have apparently gone; 
Sinon is alone, with his arms tied behind him, and 
helpless. He promptly admits that he is a Greek, 
thereby forestalling their own charges. In his story 
he cites circumstances well known to his hearers. 
He calls for his own punishment. The effect of all 
this is to remove suspicion and to render his other 
purposes more readily accomplished. 

The appeal to their pity is another motive played 
upon by the poet. His helpless condition would 
stimulate it. His first word, 'alas', the fact that he is 
cut off from land and sea, an outcast of the Greeks 
and hated by the Trojans, that he calls himself and 
his dear ones wretched, his tears and evident alarm, 
the story of his being marked as a victim, his 
despairing doubt as to whether faith still existed 
among mortals, his plea for mercy, and even so 
small circumstances as the poverty of his father and 
the fact that he had been sent to war primis ab annis, 
when he was naturally less responsible, all combine 
to stir up a feeling of compassion in the hearts of 
his listeners. 

The appeal to the curiosity of the Trojans helps in 
getting his case before them. Their curiosity would 
be first aroused by his helpless situation. His first 
speech, in which he really tells little but suggests 
much, renders them still more curious about his lot. 
His artful introduction of Calchas and the breaking 
off in the middle of the story could not fail to provoke 
their curiosity to the limit; and, finally, at the right 
time and place, he cleverly and not too obviously 
brings the Horse into the story. In this connection 
we may note that Sinon holds the attention of the 
Trojans through the very natural interest of his story, 
involving as it does the experiences of the story-teller, 
his allotment for sacrifice, and his escape. It is all 
told so vividly that the Trojans, the writer of this 
article, and probably all other readers, while under the 
immediate spell of the story, get the impression that 
it actually occurred just as it was told. The story is 
such that even apart from the manner of telling it 
must hold the interest. 

The appeal to truth has a magnetic effect. Sinon 
declares that whatsoever shall happen he will tell the 
truth, and, no matter how wretched fortune has made 
Sinon, she shall not also make him vain and deceitful. 
And later, by a sacred oath, which would be inviolable 
from the Roman point of view, he vows to tell the 
truth and even bases his claims for safety upon that 
condition. The magic power of truth works in a 
somewhat different way, but to the same end, when 
Sinon artfully weaves into his story certain facts 
which were accepted as true, such as the hostility 
between Ulysses and Palamedes, the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia in order to appease the winds, and the 
theft of the Palladium. Haud ignota loquor would 
not be restricted by the hearers in its application. 
The effect of truth is magical. It makes complete 



falsehood take on the aspect of verity. In the fourth 
book, Fama understands this principle, for she mixes 
pariter facta atque infecta. 

Plausibility aids in the general effect. Since a 
human sacrifice had been offered in order that the 
Greeks might come to Troy, what was more plausible 
than the suggestion that their return from Troy must 
be brought about in the same way? So also the theft 
of the Palladium would incur the illwill of Minerva 
and, then, to restore themselves in her favor, it would 
be natural for them to return to Greece to take the 
omens over again. Likewise, it was plausible that the 
Horse was built to appease the offended Pallas and 
that it was made so large that it might not be taken 
into the city. 

The natural tendency of men to believe that which 
they wish to believe is played upon by Sinon. Be- 
cause Palamedes, though a Greek, forbade the war, 
and was an enemy of Ulysses, the Trojans would natu- 
rally sympathize with his cause and with that of 
Sinon, his reputed kinsman. They would be pleased 
to believe that through their efforts they had made the 
Greeks weary with the long war. They would gladly 
believe that Sinon was really the victim appointed 
for the safe return of the Greeks and that he had 
disturbed their plans by escaping. Nothing could 
please them more than the fact that Ulysses had been 
outwitted, that the theft of the Palladium had really 
brought discomfiture upon the Greeks, and that, if 
they would receive the Horse into their city, they 
would actually be able to take the offensive against 
Greece. 

We have not yet exhausted the list of motives 
exploited by the poet in this episode. Some element 
of flattery is indirectly involved, though not developed 
to a great extent. Perhaps we may so explain Sinon's 
reference to the fact that the Trojans had wearied the 
Greeks in war, that they would in time be able to 
take the initiative against Greece. Vergil's sparing 
use of flattery in this episode may be justified on the 
ground that it would be easy to overdo the case and 
that a surer result is obtained by other means than 
flattery. 

Perhaps the curious perverseness of human nature to 
desire that which one is forbidden or not to do that 
which he is bidden is played upon somewhat. So, 
when Sinon bids the Trojans to punish him, their 
natural reaction is to do the contrary, and, when 
they are told for what reason the Horse had been 
made so large, the contrariness of human nature 
suggests that in spite of every thing they will take the 
Horse into the city. 

The working out of the Sinon episode shows a 
remarkable insight on the part of the poet into the 
laws of psychology. The various feelings and emotions 
played upon are delicately interwoven and never 
overworked. We may almost believe that, if Vergil 
had not been so backward, he would have made an 
effective pleader before the Roman bar. The episode 
maintains its interest throughout, motivates the 
next step in the story, affords a contrast of Trojan 
methods with those of the Greeks, and justifies the 
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hero in his abandonment of Troy. The part it plays 
in the economy of the poem, the Roman attitude 
displayed in the story, and all the known circum- 
stances indicate beyond doubt that it is essentially 
Vergil's own creation. 



Carleton College, 
northfield, minnesota 



Arthur L. Keith 
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Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech. 
By Edward Sapir. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company (1921). Pp. vii + 258. 

This book is in every way to be commended to the 
general reader. The presentation is zestful; on the 
score of clearness no reader will complain who realizes 
that he must contribute some effort if he wants to 
learn things. In matters of human conduct, such as 
speech, we are so much under the spell of fetishes and 
tabus that no writer can spare us hard work, if we are 
to wrench ourselves away from these and acquire a 
scientific outlook. Although Dr. Sapir says in his 
Preface (iii) that his main purpose is to show "what I 
conceive language to be", the general reader may be 
assured that the book is dependable, for the author's 
conception is evidently the result of wide study and 
scientific experience. 

For the specialist also Dr. Sapir's book is of interest, 
for it contains not only those general statements upon 
which all students of language are agreed, but also 
well-grounded expressions of opinion upon matters 
still under discussion. As regards these latter, Dr. 
Sapir in almost every instance favors those views which 
I, for one, believe to be in accord with our best knowl- 
edge of speech and of the ways of man. As Dr. 
Sapir gives no bibliography, one cannot say how much 
of his agreement with scholars who have expressed 
similar views is a matter of independent approach. 
For instance, on page 57 the author develops what he 
justly calls "an important conception", — the "inner" 
or "ideal" phonetic system of a language: it is exactly 
the concept of distinctive features developed by the 
school of Sweet, Passy, and Daniel Jones (see, for 
instance, the Principles of the International Phonetic 
Association [London, 1912], or, for the practical 
application, S. K. Chatterji's Brief Sketch of Bengali 
Phonetics [London, 1921], especially 3). The same 
concept was developed (independently, I think) by 
Franz Boas (Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, 16) and by de Saussure(Coursde Linguistique 
Generate [Paris, 191 6]). It is a question of no scientific 
moment, to be sure, but of some external interest, 
whether Dr. Sapir had at hand, for instance, this 
last book, which gives a theoretic foundation to the 
newer trend of linguistic study. 

This newer trend affects two critical points. We 
are coming to believe that restriction to historical 
work is unreasonable and, in the long run, methodically 
impossible. One is glad to see, therefore, that Dr. 
Sapir deals with synchronic matters (to use de Saus- 
sure's terminology) before he deals with diachronic, 



and gives to the former as much space as to the latter. 
The second point is that we are casting off our depen- 
dence on psychology, realizing that linguistics, like 
every science, must study its subject-matter in and 
for itself, working on fundamental assumptions of its 
own; that only on this condition will our results be of 
value to related sciences (especially, in our case, to 
psychology) and in the light of these related sciences 
in the outcome more deeply understandable. In 
other words, we must study people's habits of lan- 
guage — the way people talk — without bothering 
about the mental processes that we may conceive to 
underlie or accompany these habits. We must dodge 
this issue by a fundamental assumption, leaving it to 
a separate investigation, in which our results will 
figure as data alongside the results of the other social 
sciences. Dr. Sapir is here again in the modern trend; 
his whole presentation deals with the actualities of 
language rather than with hypothetical mental paral- 
lels. Especially well put is the following passage 
(9-10): 

From the physiologist's or psychologist's point of 
view we may seem to be making 8 an unwarrantable 
abstraction in desiring to handle the subject of speech 
without constant and explicit reference to that basis. 
However, such an abstraction is justifiable. We 
can profitably discuss the intention, the form, and the 
history of speech, precisely as we discuss the nature of 
any other phase of human culture — say art or religion — 
as an institutional or cultural entity, leaving the 
organic and psychological mechanisms, back of it as 
something to be taken for granted. . .'.Our study of 
language is not to be one of the genesis and operation 
of a concrete mechanism; it is, rather, to be an inquiry 
into the function and form of the arbitrary systems of 
symbolism that we term languages. 

Where Dr. Sapir falls short in this respect, he does 
only what all the rest of us have done. His definition 
of the sentence, for example (36), goes right back to 
the irrelevant subject-and-predicate notion of logic 1 , 
and is controverted by his own material, especially 
by his illuminating analysis of an English sentence 
(92-93), which is a good example of real linguistics. 
Had Dr. Sapir taken Meillet's definition (Introduction 
a l'Etude Comparee des Langues Indo-europeennes 3 , 
[Paris, 1912], 339), he would have had a definition in 
terms of linguistics — a definition, that is, in accord 
with the first thirty-five pages of his book, with the 
whole tendency of his exposition, and, in particular, 
with his description of the word, which he himself 
seems to distrust, saying (35), "In practice this un- 
pretentious criterion does better service than might 
be supposed", an apology which is really a powerful 
proof of correctness. I wish to quote with approval 
in this connection this statement (13-14), "From the 
point of view of language, thought may be defined as 
the highest latent or potential content of speech, the 
content that is obtained by interpreting each of the 
elements in the flow of language as possessed of its 
very fullest conceptual value", and with approval to 
refer to such passages as that on the parts of speech 
(123-124). On the other hand, such questions as 

Compare (98): "In every intelligible proposition at least two 
of these radical ideas must be expressed, though in exceptional 



